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English judge. In HastingsTs time and long afterwards
he was under absolutely no such checks.

As matters now stand he has to account to the High
Court for practically the whole employment of his time.
He makes returns as to the number of cases he has
disposed of, the amount of his arrears and many other
particulars. Officers are provided in every High Court
who examine these returns, and bring to the attention of
the Court anything at all peculiar which presents itself
in them. The papers may be called for in any particular
case, explanations required, and reproofs administered if
any sort of irregularity or impropriety is detected. This
system appears from Hastings's minute to have been as
old as the institution of the Sudder Diwani Adalat,
though it also appears not to have been practised.
Impey appears from several passages in his cor-
respondence to- have discharged that duty, though of
course he cannot have discharged it in anything like the
elaborate (possibly over-elaborate) way in which it is
discharged at present.

Iinpey's correspondence is full of assertions that in
this matter he was actuated by public spirit, and I have
no doubt that this was true. In India work is the one
pleasure of life. To be substantially the lawgiver for a
great empire, to stand at the head of a great system for
the administration of justice, and to try to make it
answer the purpose for which it was designed, were
objects which would naturally affect the imagination and
stimulate the ambition of any man who had the oppor-
tunity of attaining them. My own experience has
enabled me to enter more fully into Impey's feelings on
this matter than almost any one else, though Lord
Macaulay, strangely enough, had the same experience.